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Prosperity blossomed profusely for Oregonians in 1959 
according to almost all the indicators examined by the 
Bureau of Business Research of the University of Oregon. 
The upward movement of business activity that began in 
mid-1958 did not diminish in 1959. By reviewing the com- 
parisons of each month's data with data for the same month 
of 1958, we find that 1959 fared well in every month in 
some series and in a majority of the comparisons in other 
series. Bank debits, for example, improved in every month 
of 1959 relative to the same month of 1958 and showed an 
annual total 14 per cent higher than in 1958. Steady gain 
was evident in the total employment (in nonagricultural in- 
dustry), the manufacturing man-hours, and the average 
weekly earnings series. Less consistent, but still showing 
improvement in 1959, were the indexes for lumber produc- 
tion, building permits, business failures, and agricultural 
income. Contruction had a mixed pattern; residential 
building was a major element in the uoward surge of the 
economy, but non-residential building fell behind the 
pace set in 1958. 


e Bank debits in Oregon during December were 
10.4 per cent above their December 1958 levels and 
4.0 per cent above the levels of November 1959. 
All areas of the state shared in the year-to-year 
gains; all except one increased from the totals of 
the previous month. 


e Employment in non-agricultural industry in 
Oregon during December 1959 rose 4.0 per cent 
above its level of December 1958. All sectors of the 
economy except contract construction improved 
over the previous year’s figures. The outstanding 
year-to-year gain was in the “other manufacturing” 
category. The customary seasonal decline in Ore- 
gon’s manufacturing industries caused the Decem- 
her figures for total employment to fall 1.3 per 
cent below the levels of November 1959. 


e The index of man-hours in manufacturing 
stood at 88.9 for December 1959. This is lower than 
the November 1959 revised estimate of 94.1 but 
considerably higher than the 82.9 recorded in De- 
cember 1958 (1951=—100). 


e The value of building permits issued in Ore- 
gon during December 1959 jumped 52 per cent 
above the figures reported for December 1958. 


e Business failures in Oregon for the entire year 
of 1959 totaled 471 with liabilities of $9,785,000: 
in 1958 there were 532 failures with liabilities of 
$11,308,000. 


e Lumber production in the Douglas fir region 
of the Pacific Northwest during December was 9.1 
per cent above the weekly average production in 
December 1958. Seasonal forces, however, put cur- 
rent production 8.0 per cent lower than in Novem- 
ber 1959. New orders for lumber were 8.5 per cent 
above year-earlier figures and 15.7 per cent above 
the previous month. The file of unfilled orders at 
the end of 1959 was 17.1 per cent above its year- 
earlier level and 23.2 per cent above its November 
1959 level. End-of-the-month inventories of lumber 
were 7.0 per cent higher than the figures for the 
end of 1958 and 1.5 per cent above estimates for 
the end of November 1959. 
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Banking In Oregon 


By O. K. BURRELL 


Professor of Finance, University of Oregon 


The writer who first used footnotes was either an inspired genius 
or a pedantic wretch, according to the point of view. Academicians 
especially are accused of unnecessary and excessive use of this 
literary device. In some cases it is possible that this criticism is mer- 
ited, but in the main, academic writing is made much more useful, 
end more interesting, by the sparing and wise use of footnotes. 
The well-known Harvard economist, Arthur Stone Dewing, used 
footnotes so generously (and wisely) that he found it necessary to 
footnote his footnotes. His classic Financial Policy of Corporations 
is made up of about seventy per cent text and thirty per cent foot- 
notes. 

There are two broad categories of footnotes; one of these is the 
simple reference or citation which supplies the authority or refer- 
ence for a statement in the main text. This is especially useful in 
many kinds of professional writing. Legal opinions include many 
such footnotes. But this is a workaday sort of thing, necessary for 
the professional reader, but ordinarily not interesting to the general 
reader, of and by itself. The other category of footnotes is the illu- 
minative or even anecdotive. It is an illustrative account of some- 
thing that illuminates or further explains a point in the text. It is 
something in the nature of a sideshow or a detour and may be genu- 
inely interesting in and of itself. 

Ordinarily, of course, footnotes are written only in connection 
with a text or main theme. It is distinctly unusual to find a detour 
not connected to a principal thoroughfare. The episodes related 
here are presented as footnotes to a history of banking in Oregon 
not yet written. In 1911, Dr. James H. Gilbert published a short 
monograph dealing with the development of banking in Oregon to 
1908. The episodes related here, however, are from a later period. 

Very probably an adequate history of banking could be written 
without including these footnotes. But they give something of the 
flavor of Oregon banking in the years when banking was typically 
small scale enterprise. In this period, almost every small village, 
from Amity, Aurora, and Aumsville to Willamina, Yamhill, and 
Yoncalla, was the location of a locally owned small bank. Seldom 
was there separation of ownership and management in these banks; 
the owner or owners expected to operate the bank, or at least to 
determine policy. The young man who wished to get ahead in bank- 
ing in small towns acquired a stock interest in the bank, either 
through patient saving, or by marrying the banker’s daughter. 

Even in the larger centers there was a much greater dispersion of 
banking resources than at present. The report of the State Banking 
Department for 1914 lists fourteen state banks for Portland, and 
this was in addition to a number of national banks. In the larger 
banks there was a separation of ownership and management, and the 
owner of bank stock did not necessarily become entitled to a job in 
the bank. There was, in short, some professionalization in bank man- 
agement and operation in the larger banks. 
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The concentration of banking resources into fewer units 
which began in the 1930's has resulted in better public 
service and sounder bank administration. This is not to 
say that the small banks were badly managed. Basically, 
bank management has nothing to do with size. A small bank 
can be wisely managed and a large bank can be badly 
managed. Moreover, a small independent bank is in a posi- 
tion to meet customers’ needs quickly, sympathetically, and 
with a minimum of routine paper work. But many Oregon 
banks in the 1910-1930 period were so small that they could 
neither meet the legitimate credit needs of the area, nor 
survive local economic disturbances. 

Concentration of banking resources was inevitable and 
desirable, but at the same time something of the personal 
touch was lost. The large banks and branch banking sys- 
tems are doing what they can to retain as much as possible 
of this personal touch and close contact with the business 
community. But it is not possible to have all of the un- 
doubted advantages of large scale banking, and at the same 
time to retain all of the flavor and personal touch of the 
very small bank. 

The “footnote” illustrative episodes that follow contrib- 
ute little or nothing to the orderly development of banking 
history. It is hoped, however. that they may yield some- 
thing of the savor, something of the feel of the years when 
banking in Oregon, at least outside the larger cities. was 
small scale local enterprise. 

The Bank That Never Made A Loan 

The C. C. Beekman Bank of Jacksonville was unique in 
many ways: the most astounding thing about it was that. 
so far as the reports of the State Banking Department show, 
it never made anv loans. Beginning in 190%. the annual re- 
ports of this agency show the balance sheets of all state 
hanks. Phe C. C. Beekman Bank. from the first balance 
sheet in 1908 to the last in 1914, showed “Loans and dis- 
counts—-none. The assets side of the statement included 
cash items and “bonds and warrants” only. The liability 
side of the statement showed the usual items of capital and 
cl posits. But there was never an “Loans and discounts.” 

Jacksonville. a pioneer settlement in Oregon. was a cen- 
ter of gold mining. In 1253, as a very young man, Mr. C, C. 
Beekman entered the employ of Cram. Rogers and Com- 
pany of Yreka, California as an express messenger. This 
company was alhliated with Adams and Company, an early 
competitor of Wells Fargo. Mr. Beekman continued in the 
employ of Cram. Rogers and Company until that firm went 
out of business. He then took the line on his own and car- 
ried many millions in gold dust and nuggets from Jackson- 
ville to Yreka and Crescent City. Despite Indian wars. 
bandits, and the natural hazards of traveling over the 


Siskiy ou Mountains in all seasons. there is no record of any 


loss. Perhaps this is because he traveled only at night. 
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In 1863 when Wells Fargo extended their service to Port- 
land he was offered and accepted the Jacksonville agency. 
He operated this agency in connection with his bank until 
his death in 1915. 

Just when he began a banking business is unknown. Be- 
fore 1907 entry into the banking business could be quite 
casual and free of red tape. It was not necessary to incorpo- 
rate. It was necessary only to hang up a sign BANK and 
begin operations, and it might not be absolutely essential 
even to have a sign. A man could become a private banker 
gradually and without deliberate plan. It is quite possible 
that Mr. Beekman did not know exactly when banking 
operations began. 

From some time in the 1880's until 1907 Mr. Beekman 
was associated with Thomas G. Reames in the Beekman and 
Reames Bank, successor to the original Beekman Bank. 
No financial statements of Beekman and Reames are avail- 
able since it ceased operations before bank regulation and 
examination began in 1907. But information concerning its 
affairs is included in the Beekman Papers recently acquired 
by the University of Oregon Library. Mr. Beekman traveled 
extensively; he made at least one tour of Europe and fre- 
quently visited California, and his former home in Dundee, 
New York. Mr. Reames wrote to Mr. Beekman while he 
was away, reporting in detail concerning business affairs, 
personal matters, and politics in Jackson County. 

Political developments in Jackson County interested the 
firm of Beekman and Reames because of its extensive hold- 
ings of “county script,” which in later years became known 
as county warrants. Moreover, the firm had land holdings 
and was concerned with the problem of taxation. Mr. 
Reames evidently took a dim view of politicians and taxa- 
tion, especially during the period of populist control of 
Jackson County in the 1890's. On one occasion, after re- 
portinz failure to get assessments reduced, he wrote, 
“Damn the taxes! XXX.” On another occasion he reported, 
“the equalization board refused to reduce the assessments 
on the Bybee land, hence we will have to grin and pay it.” 

The firm felt the effects of the depression of the 1890's 
although it was apparently never in real danger. On Oc- 
tober 22, 1893, Mr. Reames wrote, “Our business continues 
about the same as when you left. Collect very little: think 
about as fast as we are losing deposits. Making no loans. 
Have not sued the Myers family yet, but will soon if they 
do not walk up and pay.” On November 29, 1893, he again 
reported a decline in deposits, “Our deposits are growing 


Ie?s day hy day yel | am mee ting the decrease as fast as it 


comes... When tax paying time comes perhaps we can sell 
our county script... have no fears of us getting cramped.” 
Borrowers and prospective borrowers may have regarded 
Mr. Beekman as a more generous lender than Mr. Reames. 
The latter wrote on November 28. 1893 that a would-be 
borrower whose loan application was denied was more than 
a little indignant and said, “Where is Old Beek? I know 
it! he was here I could get it from him... he never turned 
me down ve ay 

But the low point in the affairs of the bank was appar- 
ently passed in 1893. In the following year Reames’s let- 
ters were more cheerful. The turn in fortune was not so 
much concerned with an improvement in the banking situa- 
tion as it was with a betterment in their business of buying 
gold dust. He continued to report difficulties in collections 
on certain mortgages held by the firm: but on several occa- 
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sions he reported that the dust business was good. On May 
7, 1894 he wrote that he had purchased $1,600 in dust in a 
single day. This was evidently much in excess of normal. 

In 1907 Mr .Beekman became the sole owner of the busi- 
ness and the name was changed to BEEKMAN’S BANKING 
House. In this same year a banking statute was enacted 
and Mr. Beekman was compelled either to cease banking 
operations or to comply with the new statute. He elected to 
do the latter, and consequently annual balance sheets of the 
bank are available from 1908 until shortly before final 
liquidation in 1915. 

Just why did this bank never make a loan? The available 
evidence suggests that while the bank made no loans from 
1907 until liquidation in 1915, Mr. Beekman made many 
loans. Mr. Beekman was not just a small town banker with 
all of his resources tied up in the bank. He was a man of 
substantial property and affairs. He had been defeated for 
the governorship in 1878 by only 49 votes; he was a long 
time regent of the University of Oregon; he was an active 
participant in statewide affairs. He had an interest in the 
Commercial National Bank of Portland which was con- 
trolled by the Wells Fargo Company. When this bank was 
reorganized in the 1890's he was one of those considered 
for the presidency of the institution. The Commercial Na- 
tional Bank later became part of the United States National 
Bank of Portland. 

It seems probable that Mr. Beekman simply elected to 
make loans from his personal resources rather than from 
bank funds. After 1907 banking operations were subject to 
regulation and examination and it is entirely possible that 
Mr. Beekman wanted to avoid more than minimum scrutiny 
by bank examiners. Only an individual with ample, personal 
resources could operate in this fashion. Moreover, it is pos- 
sible that he regarded the banking business as only an ad- 
junct of his gold buying and express business. He was 
willing to accept deposits as a convenience to customers but 
they were not essential to his operations. 

Deposits declined rapidly after 1912 but this in no way 
reflected a loss of confidence in Mr. Beckman or his bank. 
In this year he issued a public statement of his intention to 
retire from the banking business and asked customers to 
withdraw their deposits. But apparently he did not insist 
upon withdrawal of deposits by old and valued customers 
and the bank was not formally liquidated. A reproduction 
of the 1912 statement follows: 








NOTICE OF RETIRE- the same at their conven- 
MENT FROM BUSINESS ience. 
In this connection I de- 











NOTICE is hereby given 

that the undersigned, 
sole owner and proprietor 
of the ‘‘Beekman Bank. 
ing House,” at Jackson- 
ville, Oregon, on account 
of advancing years, con- 
templates retiring from 
active banking business in 
the near future. All those 
having moneys on deposit 
in said bank or who have 
entrusted valuable docu- 
ments or papers to its 
keeping are therefore re- 
quested to call and receive 
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sire to thank the many 
patrons of the bank for 
the long continued trust 
and confidence and patron- 
age extended to it during 
the course of the more 
than fifty years of its ex- 
istence, 
C. C. BEEKMAN, 
Jacksonville, Ore. 








When Mr. Beekman died on February 22, 1915, the bank 
doors were closed and locked, and to this day the building 
and fixtures remain as they were on the day of his death. 
Since there were no loans to collect, liquidation was simple, 
and those in charge of the estate quickly sold the assets, 
chiefly “bonds and warrants,” and paid off the depositors. 
As a matter of fact, payment of depositors, which was com- 
pleted on May 1, 1915, probably did not necessitate liquida- 
tion of “bonds and warrants.” The final balance sheet for 
1914 showed cash items in excess of deposits. 

The “banking office” remains a museum piece although 
unfortunately not as well protected as it would be in a 
museum. There is a vault and long counter more remi- 
niscent of a gold rush express office than a bank; on the 
walls are such signs as “Gold Dust Shipped to the Atlantic 
States;” “Gold Exchanged Here for Coinage;” and “Wells 
Fargo Drafts on Paris;” on the counter are the large gold 
scales that have weighed out many millions in gold dust 
and nuggets. 


The Bank Robber Who Became Bank Vice President 


No statistics are at hand to show what happens to con- 
victed bank robbers on release from the penitentiary. It is 
reasonable to suppose that some of them deliberately re- 
sume a criminal career; others find difficulty in adjusting 
to life outside and gradually drift back to a life of crime: 
some, especially first time losers, succeed in adjusting 
themselves to honest employment and become useful and 
respected citizens. The least likely event is that a bank 
robber would return to the community where his crime was 
committed and not only become, in the course of years, a 
useful and honored citizen, but also an officer of the very 
bank he had helped rob. Likely or not, this is precisely 
what happened to Dave Tucker in the small town of Joseph 
in Oregon’s far northeast corner. 

David Grant Tucker was born in Arkansas in 1871, the 
oldest of what was to be a large family. In 1876, when Dave 
was five, the family came to Oregon, and his father took up 
a homestead in the Wallowa Valley near what is now 
Joseph. This was wild country in 1876. The valley was still 
occupied by Chief Joseph and his band of Nez Perce; there 
were no roads and few white settlers, and the area was sev- 
eral days’ journey from the nearest railroad. There was 
little communication with the world. Schools were open 
only sporadically, and Dave Tucker attended school for 
only three terms of four months each. 

While Dave was growing up the Oregon-Washington 
Railroad and Navigation Company line was extended first 
to La Grande, and later to Elgin some sixty miles away. 
and a small settlement began at Joseph. Dave later recalled 
that there were five saloons in Joseph, and that there was 
no law except the law of the six-shooter. Nearly all the 
young men gambled and drank and stole cattle: it was 
considered a sort of game to put your brand on a maverick. 
Dave joined in the game, and from September 1894 he 
spent ten months in the penitentiary for larceny of cattle. 

When he was released he began working in sheep shear- 
ing camps, and in the fall of 1896 he met, in a sheep camp, 
a man who went by the name of Si Fitzhugh. Fitzhugh was 
well educated, a clever gambler, and was greatly admired 
by the youthful Tucker. One night while they were lying 
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Interior of the “Beekman Banking House.” Parcels heaped in the corner denote equal interest in the express business. The elegant 
old gentleman is not identified; very likely he is Mr. C. C. Beekman. 


out under the stars, Fitzhugh began telling about robberies 
he had committed. This was something new to Tucker; 
branding mavericks was one thing, but robbery! But before 
morning he had agreed to join Fitzhugh and his partner 
Brown, also an experienced criminal, in robbing the Joseph 
bank. 

In later years he said the reason he agreed to join in the 
robbery was a desire to be educated. He planned to be 
married in a few months, and hoped to take his share of 
the loot, go to Chicago, and attend school. Then, after his 
education was completed, he planned to come back to 
Joseph, get married, and be a big man in the community. 

In 1929 an extensive interview with Dave Tucker was 
published in a national magazine. In this interview he re- 
called the robbery and the events leading up to it, as well 
as his subsequent fate. 

At three o'clock on Thursday, October 1, 1896, the three 
men rode into town, tied their horses to a hitching rack in 
front of the bank, pulled masks over their faces, and went 
in. Tucker stood in the doorway as a lookout while Fitz- 
hugh and Brown entered the bank. Mr. J. D. McCully, the 
president, was temporarily in the bank in the absence of the 
cashier and he was just coming out of the small vault as the 
robbers entered. When he raised his head after coming out 
of the vault, he found himself covered by a gun and was 
told to throw up his hands. He did as he was told. One of 
the robbers then vaulted over the railing, and rifled the 
vault, tills, and drawers, and shoved the money (about 
$2,000) into a sack, while his companion held a gun on 
four customers who were in the bank. 

But the robbery was observed, and men with guns poured 
out of nearby saloons and blacksmith shops; as the robbers 
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attempted a getaway, a shot near the heart dropped Brown 
who was carrying the money sack; another shot removed 
the right index finger of Tucker, who then panicked and 
ran. A few shotgun slugs in the side brought him up short, 
and he was captured. But Fitzhugh, the leader of the group, 
coolly picked up the money sack and the dead man’s gun, 
and by some miracle of chance made it to his horse and 
escaped. A posse was hastily organized and trailed the bank 
robber south to Wallowa Lake, but there the trail turned 
east into the high, rugged Wallowa Mountains in the direc- 
tion of the Grand Canyon of the Snake River. 

[t is not now clear whether the pursuit of Fitzhugh was 
immediately continued. Possibly the hastily organized posse 
of townspeople had no great yearning to get too close to 
this armed, desperate man in a country so well adapted to 
ambush. In any event, the job was assigned to Ed Cates, a 
special officer from the nearby county seat of Enterprise. 
Neither is the direction taken by Fitzhugh known, except 
that he escaped into Idaho, and that he had to cross the 
Snake River somewhere. It seems incredible that he could 
have made it across the Grand Canyon of the Snake, which 
here is deeper than the Grand Canyon of the Colorado. 
Even if he had been able to cross the Snake River canyon, 
he would have found himself in the impassable Seven 
Devils country in Idaho. Possibly he turned north toward 
Lewiston, Idaho, although this would have taken him into 
more open and settled country. A more likely possibility 
is that he turned south again and was able to cross the 
Wallowa passes, and ford the Snake River near Weiser, 
Idaho. 

Special officer Cates took up the chase, apparently with- 
out a posse, and was gone for several weeks. Early in De- 
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cember he returned to Union, Oregon, where he reported 
to the editor of the East Oregon Republican that he had 
trailed Fitzhugh into the Sawtooth Range in the general 
direction of Yellowstone, but that the trail had been lost. 
Fitzhugh was never heard of again—perhaps he got away, 
or perhaps his bones still rest at the bottom of some even 
now unexplored canyon in this remote and rugged land. 

Back in the Wallowa country a bewildered but unre- 
penant Dave Tucker was taken to jail in Enterprise to await 
trial. In due course he was tried, convicted, and sentenced 
to seven years in the state penitentiary. 

The robbery was bad news to the bank’s stockholders. 
Since organization in 1887 the bank had never failed to pay 
a dividend of from eight to ten per cent, and a dividend had 
been declared, payable on the very day the bank was 
robbed. But it was necessary to rescind the dividend to 
make up the loss. One of the stockholders, Mrs. Anna Leslie, 
stopped by the bank in the morning to get her dividend, 
but since the cashier was busy, she decided to wait until 
later in the day. By the time she got around to it, the bank 
had been robbed and there was no dividend. 

Penitentiary practices were not soft at the turn of the 
century, and Dave Tucker was not pampered. He was put 
to work in the iron foundry pouring molten iron for stoves 
for a contractor to whom the convict labor had been sold. 
The foundry was dark and dirty, and the men worked with 
nothing on but a pair of pants. Convicts were tied to a post 
and flogged for violation of rules. 

For a part of his term Tucker elected to be a tough guy 
and associated with the worst men in prison, but several 
influences were at work that finally led to reform. Minnie 
Proebstel, the girl he had planned to marry, remained faith- 
ful and wrote to him regularly, as did his mother. Then 
the warden, although a hard man, was fair, and the strict 
prison regulations were administered without favoritism. 
But according to Tucker’s later account, the reformation 
came rather suddenly. One day he was in the “bull ring,” 
where the men were marched for an hour for exercise, when 
one of the convicts suddenly went insane—as Tucker ex- 
pressed it, he went “plumb nuts.” This naturally upset the 
convicts. There was a good deal of mumbling, some of the 
men were cussing, and a few were praying. As he looked 
over this scene, something happened to Tucker. As he put 
it, “It all happened in a minute—even the old prison looked 
different. I felt different deep down inside. I was different.” 

For the remainder of his term things were a bit easier; 
after awhile he became what would now be called a trusty, 
and was put in charge of the barns and livestock. He also 
became friendly with a convict who had been a school- 
teacher, and under his direction began reading a great deal, 
especially about farming and livestock markets. 

When he was discharged, September 28, 1901, he had 
no very clear idea of what to do first. He had borrowed 
five dollars from a guard and twenty dollars from his 
brother, and so was faced with the need to find work 
quickly. He made his way to Portland by boat and from 
there by train and stage to Lewiston, Idaho, where he tried 
to find employment. 

His money was down to two dollars when a stage line 
owner offered him a job. But when he reported for work 
the next morning, the employer had decided he wasn’t 
needed; he had evidently heard of his record. Very dis- 
couraged, and without an overcoat, although it was Octo- 
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ber, he crossed the Snake River and headed into Oregon on 
foot, without any clear idea of where he was going. After 
he had covered perhaps fifty miles, he came to a fork in 
the road; one road led north and the other to Enterprise— 
and Joseph. Here again was a time for decision. Finally 
he decided that the place to find his reputation was where 
he had lost it, and so he headed back for Joseph. 

Back in the familiar Wallowa country his troubles were 
far from ended. The girl he had planned to marry was still 
waiting, and willing, but Dave felt that employment and 
restored reputation came first. When he was in jail in 
Enterprise awaiting trial, he had been visited by an old 
French sheepman, Peter Beaudoin, owner and operator of 
a large sheep ranch, who came because of Dave’s mother. 
“That nice woman deserves a better son than you are,” he 
had told young Tucker. On the ranch of the old French- 
man Dave finally found employment. 

But he found that he was still shunned; old acquaint- 
ances passed him by without speaking. The next five years 
he rarely left the ranch. The second year Beaudoin made 
him foreman over ten sheep camps and paid him a salary 
of $1,500. The third year he sent him to Elgin, the railhead, 
sixty miles away to deliver 11,000 head of sheep to a buyer. 
He collected $38,000 for them and took the money to the 
bank in Elgin. The banker who waited on him had been an 
associate of the men in the Joseph bank and knew all about 
him. “What do you want to do with this?” asked the 
banker. “Put it here to the credit of Peter Beaudoin and 
just receipt me for it,” replied Dave. Very probably this 
story got around, for the attitude toward Tucker began to 
be more friendly. 

Dave put most of his pay into a small band of sheep, and 
in the fourth year bought a little ranch, and by the end of 
the fifth year was the owner of 2,000 head of sheep. He now 
felt justified in asking his patient and faithful sweetheart 
to marry him, and the ceremony took place October 10, 
1906. A further tangible indication of his restored reputa- 
tion came when he was ready to buy his second ranch. He 
needed $9,800 and had $7,000 coming from the sale of 
some sheep; but he needed $9,800 cash. He was able to 
borrow the money from the Joseph bank without any difh- 
culty. 

But Dave Tucker was not satisfied to stop here. All 
worthy civic enterprises enlisted his interest and assistance. 
He served as a member of the school board for many years, 
and was also a director of a local irrigation district. One of 
the interesting sidelights of his restored reputation was 
what might be called a “conspiracy of silence” on the part 
of the local community. A small town is sometimes thought 
of as a gossipy place where no secrets can be kept and where 
everyone is fully informed about everyone else’s business. 
But it is a tribute to the tolerance and understanding of the 
community that Dave Tucker’s connection with the 1896 
robbery was never mentioned, neither in conversation nor 
in the local newspaper. This could not have been because 
the deed was unknown— it must simply have been a recog- 
nition of his responsibility and integrity, and a disposition 
not to allow the past of a “wild kid” to outweigh present 
worth. 

The years also brought many changes to the community. 
In 1908 the railroad was extended from Elgin to Joseph, 
and this stimulated the industry and business of the area. 

But the end of the first World War brought economic 
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troubles. The agricultural depression in particular was a 
strain on the economy of the region. In 1923 one of the two 
banks in Joseph failed, and attempts to reopen proved 
futile. The First Bank of Joseph, which Dave Tucker had 
helped to hold up in 1896, was able to survive the shock. 
But four years later, because of the extended agricultural 
depression and a downturn in the lumber industry, it too 
was compelled to close its doors. This left the small com- 
munity without a bank; local people made strenuous efforts 
to reopen the bank, and Dave Tucker, as usual, was active 
in the effort. 

A bank was shortly opened under the name of the Joseph 
State Bank. In a narrow legalistic sense this was not the 
same bank. The charter of a bank in the neighboring vil- 
lage of Lostine was amended to provide for the change in 
name and location, some additional capital was provided, 
and the bank moved to Joseph. But for all practical pur- 
poses it was regarded as the successor bank to the First 
Bank of Joseph. 

Sometime in 1928 Dave Tucker was elected to the office 
of vice president of the bank that was the de facto successor 
of the bank he had helped rob thirty-two years before. 

The deepening depression of the 1920’s made it increas- 
ingly difficult for small banks to survive and finally in 1931 
the Joseph State Bank was compelled to close its doors. But 
the reputation and standing of Dave Tucker were sufh- 
ciently solid to withstand the closing of the bank in which 
he was an officer. 

The affection and respect of the Joseph community for 
Dave Tucker continued to grow over the years. His moral 
and material support of all worthwhile community interests 
and activities continued almost to the date of his death, 
January 29, 1953. A traveler in Joseph at the time of the 
funeral of Dave Tucker would have found it difficult to buy 
as much as a package of gum. Business establishments 
closed as a final mark of respect to a man whose life was a 
demonstration of the adage in which he so firmly believed, 
“The place to find your reputation is where you lost it.” 


The Brookings Bank War 


The small town of Brookings was much more isolated in 
1921 than it is today. Highways did not exist; there were 
only “wagon roads” and these were primitive and not de- 
signed for rapid transit. Railroad connections were at Eu- 
reka, California, one hundred miles to the south, and at 
Marshfield, Oregon, about the same distance north. Indeed, 
the residents of the area scarcely considered themselves as 
part of Oregon. 

But in this small town on Oregon’s southern coast occur- 
red a noteworthy economic and legal war in 1921. One of 
the contestants in this struggle was the Brookings State 
Bank which had a capital stock of $15,000; the other con- 
testant was the Federal Reserve Bank of San Francisco, 
supported by the entire Federal Reserve System with its 
almost unlimited resources. But this was one battle which 
was not won by the stronger contestant. The undisputed 
victor was the small Brookings State Bank. 

The controversy was concerned with the matter of par 
collection of checks. The par collection controversy was na- 
tional in scope and it is not appropriate nor possible to sum- 
marize here the many facets of this historic difficulty. It is 
sufficient to say that it had to do with the practice of many 
state banks, especially the smaller ones, in charging a small 
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commission or fee for the payment of checks not presented 
over its counter, National banks and members of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System were required to “remit at par” but 
non-member state banks could not legally be required to do 
so, and many small state banks considered such charges to 
be justified and necessary. Checks presented over the 
counter were, of course, required to be paid in full without 
commission or discount. 

Among the incidental responsibilities of the Federal Re- 
serve banks which began operations in 1914 was to assist 
in the clearing of checks. The several Federal Reserve 
banks permitted and encouraged their member banks to 
use the reserve bank as a clearing agency. Member banks 
that accepted checks drawn on out-of-town banks might 
send them to the drawee bank for collection or credit, or 
they might be cleared through a correspondent bank. But 
increasingly banks began to clear through the Federal Re- 
serve banks. This served to reduce the “float time,” i.e., to 
increase the speed of collection of out-of-town checks. In 
most cases the clearing was merely a matter of debits and 
credits on the books of the Federal Reserve bank. 

But the Brookings bank was not a member and did not 
and could not maintain an account at the Federal Reserve 
Bank of San Francisco. When the reserve bank received a 
check drawn on the Brookings State Bank it credited the 
account of the member bank that sent the check in for clear- 
ance. But when the reserve bank sought to collect from the 
Brookings State Bank a commission or discount was de- 
ducted. In the case of the Brookings bank the deduction 
was only one-tenth of one per cent. The amount involved 
was clearly inconsequential but it is understandable that 
the Federal Reserve banks regarded non-par collection as 
an annoyance and an unnecessary impediment to com- 
merce. 

There were, of course, several alternatives open to the 
Federal Reserve banks. They might simply have refused to 
clear checks of banks not on the par list; or they might have 
elected to absorb the cost of collection. They might also 
have sought legislation in the several states requiring par 
remittance. But the Federal Reserve System did not choose 
any of these alternatives. It first undertook persuasion, and 
an impressive educational campaign was begun. When this 
was not entirely successful, it adopted tactics that must be 
described as coercion. 

The Brookings State Bank was one of the banks that 
elected not to be “persuaded.” Subsequently, the Federal 
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State Bank of Coburg, Coburg 
Chartered 


Charter No. 34 
July 16, 1909 


Population 270 
Offieere Directors 
Loren F. Loncoy . ; resident 
A. G. Pirtle . Vice President 
J. M. Sencenbaugh ....... ashier 


RESOURCES 
Loans and discounts ........ 


Overdrafts . / 
U. S. securities 


Effie Ward Allan Tyler 
Loron F.. Loncoy 
Clinton Hurd A. G. Pirtle 


LIABILITIES 

Capital stock paid in 
Undivided profits 
Deposits due state treasurer 
Other public funds me 4,60 
Individual deposits . ciaaiaiiiiadiaed 28, 872. 15 5 
Cashier's checks 635. 
Time certificates of deposit.. : 173. ‘3 

avings Ceposits 715.11 
Bills a RR 3. 000. 00 


$ 40,962.85 $ 10,000.00 
6,050.00 
2,845.79 

450.00 


™ , 900 4 

Other bonds and warrants... 

Stocks, securities, etc ; 

Banking mouee, furniture 
and fix 

Other ban + 

Due from reserve banks 

Cash on hand 

Checks and other ‘cash items 


— yxy 722. : $ 63,722.98 











Statement of condition of a typical Oregon country bank 
in 1924. 
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Reserve Bank of San Francisco employed Wiley W. Knight- 
on as its agent and sent him to Brookings. Thereafter the 
reserve bank mailed checks drawn on the Brookings bank 
to the agent in Brookings who then presented them over the 
counter for collection without discount. He then remitted 
the proceeds (in actual cash) to the reserve bank. 

In the light of later developments, it seems quite clear 
that this agent’s instructions were simply to make as much 
trouble as possible for the Brookings bank. He did not. for 
example, present checks to the bank at regular intervals; 
instead he accumulated these collection items over a period 
of time and presented them after a substantial amount had 
accumulated. This required the bank to maintain an ex- 
cessive (and expensive) amount of vault cash. 

Moreover he became unwilling to accept any medium of 
payment except actual cash. On one occasion he was either 
persuaded, or inadvertently accepted, exchange, i.e., the 
Brookings bank’s check on a correspondent bank. But this 
brought a letter of reprimand from the Federal Reserve 
bank. He was instructed not to accept exchange but to de- 
mand actual cash. The coercive intent was clearly evident 
in the language of the letter: “If we continue to accept ex- 
change, we are, of course, extracting the sting from our di- 
rect collections.” 

The contest went on for some time and the agent was 
maintained in Brookings for about a year at a cost of 
$3,600, during which time he collected a little over 
$100,000. The Brookings bank shipped the money in and 
the agent shipped it out again. According to reports that 
cannot be verified the local bank sometimes took advantage 
of the fact that silver dollars were legal tender, and paid the 
agent a large quantity of silver dollars. But it was impos- 
sible to win the battle this way; unfortunately it cost just 
as much to ship money in as it did to ship it out. 

Because it became clear that the Brookings bank could 
not be intimidated by this method, the Federal Reserve 
bank withdrew the agent. The Brookings bank was so ad- 
vised in September 1921. 

After the withdrawal of the agent, the reserve bank 
adopted new, and even rougher, tactics. It now mailed 
checks directly to the Brookings bank but all such checks 
were endorsed “Pay to Brookings State Bank for collection 
only and remittance in full without deduction for exchange 
or collection charges.” 

Since the Brookings bank was not ready to surrender, it 
simply returned such checks to the reserve bank with the 
comment that it was not required to act as the agent of the 
reserve bank. The Federal Reserve bank then notified its 
correspondents that the checks on the Brookings bank had 
been “dishonored.” 

At this point the Brookings bank decided the time had 
come for a showdown. It had been at war with a powerful 
adversary for nearly a year and clearly this could not con- 
tinue indefinitely. Accordingly, suit was brought in the Fed- 
eral Court for an injunction prohibiting the Federal Re- 
serve bank (a) from maintaining an agent in Brookings 
for the purpose of harrassing the local bank, and (b) from 
returning Brookings checks to correspondents with the in- 
formation that such checks had been “dishonored.” 

The outcome was a victory for the Brookings State Bank. 
The court declined to enjoin the reserve bank from main- 
taining an agent in Brookings but only on the ground that 
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the question was “moot.” The reserve bank had already 
withdrawn the agent and had indicated that it would not 
renew this practice. An injunction was granted which pro- 
hibited the bank from advising correspondents that Brook- 
ings State Bank checks had been dishonored merely be- 
cause it had been unable to collect them at par. The Brook- 
ings David had bested the Federal Reserve Goliath. 

In long perspective, of course, it was only a delaying 
action. All Oregon banks are now on the par list and only 
a handful of small banks in the more remote areas of the 
United States do not remit at par without collection charge. 
But this has come about by the concentration of banking 
resources into fewer units and by the pressure of competi- 
tion. Collection charges are an annoyance to customers 
too; if a customer has a choice, he will naturally prefer an 
account in a par collection bank. With the increasing speed 
of communication and transportation, bank customers have 
been able to choose. The result has been the virtual elimina- 
tion of collection charges. 


The “Cross Country” Bank Examiner 


The difficulties encountered by James Steel, Oregon’s 
first bank examiner, were many and varied. With no great 
enthusiasm, the 1907 Legislature had enacted laws provid- 
ing for banking regulation and examination. The legisla- 
tion created a Board of Banking Commissioners consisting 
of the Governor, Secretary of State, and State Treasurer. 
The Board was empowered to appoint a State Bank Exam- 
iner, who was directed to examine each bank under his 
jurisdiction at least once every twelve months. Moreover, 
the law directed that “all examinations must be conducted 
personally by the Bank Examiner.” 

The first problem of the newly appointed Bank Examiner 
was to determine who or what was a bank subject to his 
jurisdiction. Although the statute included a suitable defi- 
nition, it was by no means easy to determine whether a 
given business enterprise was a bank under the law. A grain 
elevator and milling company, for example, might be con- 
sidered to be a bank of it extended credit to some customers 
and if other customers had credit balances, especially if 
these credit balances could be transferred by check or draft. 

But this problem was solved easily by the first Bank Ex- 
aminer. He made up a list of individuals, partnerships, and 
corporations that appeared to be doing a banking business 
as defined in the law. It should be noted here that a state 
bank was not required to be incorporated until 1925. Steel’s 
list included 144 names and was classified by counties. 
Each one on the list was then notified of the names of all 
businesses in the county who were supposed to be doing a 
banking business. As a result of correspondence, and some 
adjustments of business activities by those who did not 
wish to be considered in the banking business, the list was 
reduced to 135 names. 

A much more difficult, and indeed impossible, problem 
was that of meeting the requirements of the law by “per- 
sonally” examining each of the 135 banks under his juris- 
diction each year. 

No one can say that Mr. Steel did not make a valiant 
effort to comply with this impossible section of the law. In 
the first annual report of the bank examiner dated Decem- 
ber 1, 190%, he reported travel in making examinations as 
follows: 





Transportation from the era of Oregon’s first bank examiner: the stage coach, the “private conveyance” of horse and buggy and 


saddle pony, and, discernible in the background, the railroad. 


Railroad 7.146 mites 


Stage 550 miles 
Steamboat 203 miles 
Steamer 740 m-les 


Private convevance 183 miles 


Total 8.822 miles 


The distinction between a “steamboat” and a “steamer” 
is not altogether clear. It seems a reasoable assumption that 
steamboat travel referred to riverboats on the Columbia 
and Willamette rivers and steamer travel referred to ocean 
transportation. It may be difficult for those not familiar 
with road conditions in this period to understand why ocean 
travel would be required in the examination of state banks. 
But, in all probability, the most convenient route to some 
Oregon coastal cities such as Marshfield (Coos Bay ), North 
Bend, and Bandon was by sea. Land travel to these piaces, 
although not impossible, was difhcult. 

Mr. Steel must have become something of a stranger to 
his family during 19038. His examinations could not begin 
until after May 25, 1908, for the banks were not required to 
report until that date. Since the date of his first report was 
December 1, 1908, it is clear that he must have traveled 
1.470 miles per month. Just to travel this distance by stage. 
steamboat. and railroad would have required no little time. 
But in addition, time was required for the examination and 
here he had no assistance. Moreover, during this period 
there were five bank closures that required his attention. 
The report shows that he completed 59 examinations in this 
period or about 10 each month. 

Mr. Steel was a busy man: he may have found some 
recompense in the unique opportunity to visit all parts of 
Oregon. One wonders how he found time to prepare his 
well-written annual report. especially since he spent only 
$60.50 for clerical expenses during his first year in office. 
This indicates that the Salem office was not staffed while the 
examiner was in the field. Further evidence of sound man- 
agement by this public servant is the return to the Treasury 
of an unexpended balance of about $6,000 of an appropria- 
tion of $20,000 for the 1907-1909 biennium. 
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In the second annual report, dated one month before the 
convening of the 1909 Legislature, Mr. Steel wrote: 

...at the present time there are 132 banks under state super- 

vision. Now to travel over the State, to visit, and to make a 

complete examination, once in each year, of that number of 

banks, scattered as the banks are throughout the State is a 

physical impossibility, 

He therefore made two alternative recommendations to 
ihe Legislature: 

|. That Section 5 of the law be amended permitting the Bank 
Examiner to have a deputy or assistant to aid in examining 
banks. 

2. That Section 26 of the law be amended authorizing a semi- 
annual examination of every bank subject to State juris- 
diction and providing for the appointment, and for the sal- 
aries and expenses of three assistant examiners. 

But he was to be disappointed. A bill was introduced in 
the House of Representatives providing for two assistant 
examiners and requiring two examinations to be made each 
year instead of one, and increasing the annual appropria- 
tion trom $10,000 to $15,000. The bill was passed by the 
House but failed to pass in the Senate. The additional cost 
involved was probably not the reason for the failure of this 
proposed legislation. Examination fees were charged, and 
though these fees were more than sufficient to pay the direct 
cost of examination, they were not sufficient to make the 
office of State Bank Examiner self-supporting. Nevertheless, 
it appears likely that the costs involved in the appointment 
of additional examiners would have been covered by addi- 
tional fees. But the change from no regulation at all prior io 
1907 to two examinations a year seemed to the legislature 
to be unneceseary. It is possible that a bill simply providing 
for additional examiners with no change in the provision 


for annual examination would have had legislative ap- 
proval. 

In any event, Mr. Steel apparently wished to again be- 
come acquainted with his family. At the end of the legis- 
lative session he resigned. He could hardly be blamed. 





(Photographs courtesy University of Oregon Library) 
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Footnotes to the Footnotes 


The Bank That Never Made A Loan. General background is 
from standard sources of Oregon history, especially A. G. Walling, 
History of Jackson, Josephine, Douglas, and Coos Counties. 1884. 
Also helpful was a brochure published for the Jacksonville Gold 
Rush Jubilee, 1953. The Beekman Papers in the University of Ore- 
gon Library supplied a great deal of information. Banking data came 


from annual reports of the Oregon State Banking Department, 1908- 
1915. 


The Bank Robber Who Became Bank Vice President. News 
accounts of the robbery, Portland Oregonian, Oct. 13, 1896: Eastern 
Oregon Republican (Union), Oct. 17, 1896. An account of the chase 
of Fitzhugh across the Sawtooth Range in Idaho was in the Eastern 
Oregon Republican of Dec. 12, 1896. News stories of bank closings 
were found in the Chie/ Joseph Herald of June 7, 1923, May 19, 1927. 
June 14, 1927, Sept. 25, 1931, Oct. 1, 1931. The recollections of F. D. 
McCully concerning the robbery were in the Chief Joseph Herald of 
\ug. 13, 1931. A somewhat garbled account of the robbery was in- 
cluded in a history of Union and Wallowa Counties (1902). An 
extended interview with Dave Tucker was published in the American 
Magazine, Sept. 1929. In this interview, Mr. Tucker was either mis- 
quoted or his memory failed concerning the date of the robbery. He 
placed it in October 1894 instead of 1896. He also included a fourth 


participant whom he identified only as “a young boy.” All other ac- 
counts make clear that there were only three active participants. It 
does appear that two others were charged with complicity in the 
holdup—one of these was acquitted; the other pleaded guilty and 
was sentenced to seven years in the state penitentiary. The role of 
this “silent partner” is not altogether clear. According to one account 
he furnished information as to when a sizeable sum of money would 
be in the bank; in another account he had something to do with ar- 
ranging for Mr. McCully to be in the bank instead of the regular 
cashier; why this would aid the robbery is less than clear. But his 
role must have been important since he was sentenced. Some back- 
ground material was based on interviews with present residents of 
the Joseph community. Sonie information was obtained from reports 
from the Oregon State Banking Department and the Oregon State 
Penitentiary. An account of Tucker’s death and funeral was in the 
Chief Joseph Herald, Feb. 5, 1953. 


The Brookings Bank War. Two decisions of the Federal Dis- 
trict Court in Portland provided most of the information upon which 
this account is based (277 Fed. 2nd, 430 and 281 Fed. 2nd, 222). 

The Cross Country Bank Examiner. Annual reports of the 
State Bank Examiner 1908, 1909-1910; Chapter 138 O. L. 1907: 
Senate and House Journals, 1907-1909. 





OREGON STATISTICAL REVIEW 


Multnomah County Real Estate Transactions. During De- 
cember 1959 there were 874 real estate sales amounting to $10,333.- 
050 in Multnomah County. Of these, 650 were residences with a 
total sales price of $7,139,662; 167 were vacant properties totaling 
$929,060 in price; and 57 were business properties with a total price 
of $2,264,328. Additional information, from the office of the County 
\ssessor, follows: 

Vov. 1959 Dec, 1958 
Number of sales 874 527 585 
Value of sales $10.139.176 £6 .637 .756! = 6.266.087 
Number of mortgages 796 741 ORI) 
Amount loaned £10.139.176 9.086.199 -11.760.611 
Nun ber of sheriff's deeds 3 3 
$32,900 $28.459 
310,984 $10,948 


sales verifications for 15 days only. 


Amount of sheriff’s deeds 


Average residential selling price 


* Totals indicat 

Life Insurance Sales. During November 1959, sales of ordinary 
life insurance in Oregon were 4 per cent ($1,326,000) lower than in 
thre prec ding month of October but 11 per cent higher than one year 
ear ier. The national figures for November showed a 2 per cent gain 
over October 1959 and a 7 per cent gain over November 1958. These 
comparisons are based on information supptied in the monthly sur- 
vey of the Life Insurance Agency Management Association. 


Advertising Linage. Local retail advertising linage in nineteen 
daily newspapers in Oregon totaled 724,916 column inches in De- 
cember 1959, an increase of 5.7 per cent over December 1958. 

the Oregon Newspaper Publishers Association reports a cumu- 
lative total of 7.079.067 inches for the year 1959. This is an increase 
of nearly 6 per cent (5.9%) over 1958 when the total was 6,684,479. 


Cash Receipts from Farm Marketing. The cumulative re- 
ceipts from the sale of farm produce in Oregon were $580,758,000 
for the first 11 months of 1959. This is a gain of 2.7 per cent over 
the 1958 cumulative total of $370,827.090 for 11 months. The follow 
ing table. based on re ports from the Lnited States Department of 
\criculture, shows the monthly comparisons in thousands of dollars: 

1958 1959 1958 1959 
$15,194 
21,901 (ug. 31.956 
24,275 24,117 Sept. 61.217 
19,722 21,693 Oct 11,256 
22,306 19,143 Nov 3.3 29.1 
29,637 31,614 De 


$35,193 $23,479 Jacly $38,912 


- S f 
23.976 9 o09 


Banking. Loans, investments, and deposits of Oregon banks that 
be'eng to the Federal Reserve System are shown below (in millions 
of dollars) : 

Loans 
Investments 


Deposits 


January 1960 


Department Store Sales. Figures on department store sales are 
compiled by the Federal Reserve Bank of San Francisco for Port- 
land, Eugene, and Salem. The data are released for Portland each 
week and once a month for all three cities. 

The most recent Portland data are for the week ending January 
16, 1960, when sales were 4 per cent below the coresponding week 
in 1959. 

Percentages for the three cities for the month of November, 1959 
and from January 1, 1959 to November 30, 1959 have been compared 
to the corresponding periods of time one year earlier. Percentage 
changes are shown in the following table: 


Jan. 1, 1959 to 

Vov. 1959 Vov. 30, 1959 
Portland ? 8 ? ll 
hugene r-22 +29 
Salem ; +16 


L13 
Business Failures. The Dun and Bradstreet series on commer- 
cial failure- 
for Oregon follow: 


is considered an indicator of business health. The figures 


1959 

Number Liabilities Number Liabilities 
16 $1,110,000 2! § 515,000 
92 1,550,000 3% 909.000 
818,000 1,161 ,000 

698,000 497,000 

34.0090 632.000 

£40,000 7 000 

V29 VOD 955.000 

100.000 { 1.015.000 

> ON >| 531.000 

660.000 


’ 


Electric Energy. The Public Utility Commissioner of Oregon 
reports that kilowatt hours of electricity sold in November 1959 by 
privately owned electric utilities in Oregon were 10.4 per cent above 
sales in November 1958. During the twelve months ending November 
30, 1959, sales were 11.9 per cent above the twelve month period end- 
ing one year earlier. 


Lumber. the ficures below were reported by the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association. They cover the Douglas fir area of the 


Pacific Northwest and are in thousands of feet. board measure. 


~ 1958 
130.4826 
159,843 
600.103 


bD 1g59 Vor. 1959 bie 
161.848 
150.004 
570.961 
971.058 


Average wee’ ordet j 
| nf le« ‘? I . erie ‘? thhonth 7 
Lumber invento end of mont] 985.22 920.612 
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Employment. Information on employment in Oregon is reported 
each month by the State Department of Employment in Salem. The 
latest figures follow: 

Dec. 1958 


69,500 
17 ,800 
45,400 


Vov. 1959 
76,000 

18,700 22,100 

19,900 50,600 


140,400 148,700 


Dec. 1959 
Lumber & wood products 71,800 
Food & kindred products 
Other manufacturing 


Total manufacturing 132,700 
23,800 
83,600 
94,300 

151,200 


25,600 
80,200 
92,900 
152,400 


351,100 


24,000 
80,000 
90,600 
147,000 


Contract construction 
Retail trade 

Government 

Other non-manufacturing 


352,900 


Total non-manufacturing 341,600 


Total Non-agricultural Employment 193 390 199 800 177,400 
Construction. The Bureau of Business Research, in cooperation 
with the F. W. Dodge Corporation, reports Nov. 1959 construction 
contracts in Oregon had a total value of $23,505,000. This is 18 per 
cent above Nov. 1958. Comparative data, in thousands of dollars, 
follow: 
Vou. 1959 
$ 6,428 
12,691 
1,386 


Oct. 1959 
$ 6,960 
13,032 
3,617 


Nov. 1958 
$ 3,825 
9.659 
5,492 


Non-residential 
Residential 

Public works & utilities 
$23,505 $18,976 


Totals $23,609 


Non-residential construction was 511,000 square feet in Nov. 
1959 and 288,000 square feet in Nov. 1958. In Nov. 1959 contracts 
were bid for 979 residential units totaling 1,158,000 square feet. 
One year earlier there were 782 units totaling 941,000 square feet. 

The cumulative total for the first 11 months of 1959 shows that 
the value of building contracts in Oregon was 6 per cent lower than 
for the comparable period of the previous year. For the eleven west- 
ern states the cumulative 11 month total for 1959 was 12 per cent 
higher than for the previous year. The cumulative national total was 
12 per cent higher for 1959 than for the comparable period in 1958. 
The figures quoted in this paragraph do not include public works or 
utilities. 


Index of Man Hours in Manufacturing. A reliable index of 
change in manufacturing activity is the man hours of industrial pro- 
duction workers. The index is made by the Bureau of Business Re- 
search from data supplied by the State Department of Employment. 
Figures apply only to personnel engaged in direct manufacturing; 
sales, office, and general administrative employees are excluded. No 
adjustment for seasonal variation has been made (1951—100). The 
most recent reading for Oregon includes December 1959. 


1958 1959 


Tan. ' 72.1 79.1 
Feb. Sd 


1958 


87.9 
97.3 


1959 


100.2 
107.5 
95.6 102.9 
92.4 97.6 
84.6 93.7 
82.9 88.9 


July 
79.3 Aug. 
83.3 Sept. 
87.2 Oct. 
90.3 Nov. 
98.6 Dec. 


June 


BANK DEBITS 


Bank debits represent the dollar value of checks drawn against the deposit accounts of individuals and business firms. Bank debits are considered good indicators 
of current business activity. But their value for this purpose can be impaired if they include large checks used to transfer funds for the purchase of certain kinds of capital 
assets that are not “‘business activity." Each month the Bureau of Business Research colects data on bank debits from 185 banks and branches. 


Oregon 


Portland area (Multnomah, Washington, Clackamas, Columbia counties) 
Mid-Willamette Valley (Polk, Benton, Lina, Marion, Yamhill counties) 
North Oregon Coast (Tillamook, Clatsop, Lincoln counties) 

West Central Oregon (Douglas, Lane, Coos counties) 

Southwestern Oregon (Curry, Jackson, Jose phine counties) 

Upper Columbia River (Sherman ,Hood River, Wasco, Gilliam, Wheeler counties) 
Pendleton area (Umatilla, Morrow counties) 

Central Oregon (Deschutes, Crook, Jefferson counties) 

Klamath Falls area (Klamath, Lake counties) 

Baker, La Grande area (Wallowa, Grant, Baker, Union counties) 

Burns area (Harney, Malheur counties) 


Number 
of Banks 
Reporting 


Dec. 1959 
compared with 
Vov. 1959 Dec. 1958 


Debits 
Dec. 1959 


Debits 
Nov. 1959 


Debits 
Dec. 1958 


185 =2,201,943,905 $2,116,660,776 $1,994,384,113 +10.4 


1 323,604,168 1,358,186,781 1,246,.381,145 +11.0 


259,768,028 
36,488,775 
209,475,887 
95,551,679 
32,205,142 
37,785,780 
34,875,167 
45,724,853 
34,466,198 


3! ,997 9238 


257 937.734 
33,367,175 
174,961,683 
86,966,706 
32,328,368 
35,158,323 
33,835,814 
39,560,934 
32,966,205 
31,391,053 


243,578,975 
34,358,148 
173,370,933 
93,630,058 
30,616,142 
32,565,249 
30,611,751 
$5,272,580 
33,967 614 
30,031,518 


+ 6.6 
+ 6.2 
+20.8 
+ 2.1 
+ 5.2 
+16.0 
+13.9 
+ 1.0 
+ 1.5 


+ 6.5 


BUILDING PERMITS 


Building permits are a report of plans rather than of construction in actual operation. Interpretation of these data must allow for time elapsed between the issuing 
of the permit and the beginning of construction. The information has been collected by the Bureau of Business Research from building departments in local governments. 
Additions 
Alterations 
& Repairs 
Dec. 1959 


New Non- 
Residential 
Dec. 1959 


New 
Residential 
De. . 1959 


T otals 
Dec. 1958 


Totals 
Vow. 1959 


Totals 
Dec. 1959 


$2,130 
59,000 
111,109 
59.000 
65,760 
133,000 
516,200 
20,000 
58.000 
13,000 
12,000 


60,000 $ 
28.600 
1,208 
8,500 
275,600 
8.800 
21,500 
7.200 
28,300 
1,000 19,282 
7,500 1,125 
20,000 185 
135,658 29,825 
20,000 
33,000 
2,000 
,519,840 
20,000 
60.175 
2,383 
2,850 
040,618 
48,900 
202,880 
33,000 
749,050 
1,052,842 


Albany s 
Baker 

Beaverton 

Bend 

Coos Bay 

Corvallis 


5,700 $ 
5,500 


97 .830 
93,100 
112,317 
116,725 
349,760 
187,640 
589.325 
53,200 
95,300 
33,282 
20,625 
20,485 
680.483 
157,760 
220,878 
50,610 
,o27 980 
158,131 
274,120 
33,416 
38,850 
3,055,120 
80,244 
601,301 
473,785 
2,253,915 


3,321,131 


83,625 ba 
54,600 
944,763 
83,804 
132,974 68,22 
214,000 346,525 
$34,720 337 ,972 
16,000 ,450 
248,650 3,557 
106,525 50,821 
16,706 37,480 
64,110 51,775 
530,851 275,795 
16,025 25,300 
157,541 17,900 
84,950 79,710 
5,126,665 3,700,100 
240,766 51,600 
243,145 465,890 
66,840 209,429 
85,300 120,973 
284,300 337,109 
119,116 79,614 
552,520 597 ,396 
776,875 138,060 
1,775,143 1,473,085 
1,640,835 1,702,789 


153,000 
96,525 
140,131 
49,225 100,195 
8,400 
15,840 
51,625 
16,000 
9,000 


Eugene 
Grants Pass 
Hillsboro 
Klamath Falls 
La Grande 
McMinnville 
Medford 
Milwaukie 
North Bend 


Pendleton 


215,000 
137,760 
175,948 

$5,000 
,569,510 
$2,212 

161,000 

7.514 
36,000 

, 189,829 
31,344 

360 ,067 
$32,275 

»438,135 

2,027,711 


$9,249,304 


11,930 
13,610 
,438,630 
95,919 
52,145 


13,519 


Portland 

Roseburg 

Salem 

Springfield 

The Dalles 

Clackamas County 24,673 

Douglas County 
38,354 
8,510 
66,730 

240,578 


Lane County 

Marion County 
Multnomah County 
112 other communities 











Totals $6,001,404 $2,240,605 $17,497,313 $16,761,349 $11,517,410 
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